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TEXTBOOKS FOR NEW TESTAMENT STUDY 

Within the past year two books worthy of mention have been added 
to those available for use as college texts in the study of the New Testa- 
ment. 

In The Story of the New Testament 1 Professor Goodspeed has put into 
narrow compass an excellent New Testament introduction for general 
use. The aim of the manual is to interpret the New Testament books 
"in the light of the situations that called them forth." It is a concise 
literary history of the early Christian movement viewing the writings 
of the New Testament in their relation to the significant events of the 
period, namely, the gentile mission, the fall of Jerusalem, Roman per- 
secution, and the rise of the early sects. The conclusions of critical 
scholarship are presented simply and without extended argument. Each 
chapter describes the occasion and summarizes the contents of a book or 
group of books, and brings out clearly its distinctive contribution to the 
history of Christianity. One might expect in the chapter on Mark a 
reference to Jesus' conflict with demons which was of special interest 
to the original readers of the Gospel, or in the discussion of Acts a state- 
ment concerning documentary sources. But such omissions may be 
due to the limitations of space. The style of writing is such as to attract 
the general reader. The questions at the end of each chapter will be 
helpful in individual or class use. These questions are not to be answered 
merely from a reading of the textbook, but call for a direct examination 
of the biblical text concerned. They are calculated to stimulate interest 
and to create a new attitude toward the New Testament. The student 
sees for himself that the teaching of the New Testament is not monoto- 
nously uniform, but that it has all the variety of life in the reaction of 
the writers on changing circumstances. He thus gains a vivid sense of 
the original value and the historical worth of the New Testament books. 
The bibliography at the end of the book is very short, perhaps because 
few commentaries for popular use are from the critical point of view. 
A simple chronological table would have added to the convenience of 
the volume as a textbook. 

The Work and Teachings of the Apostles 2 is the sixth and concluding 
volume of "The Historical Bible." As indicated by the title, this book 
aims to cover the biblical material relating to the Apostolic age. The 

1 The Story of the New Testament. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1016. xi+iso pages. $1 .00. 

1 The Work and Teachings of the Apostles. By Charles Foster Kent. New York: 
Scribner, 1916. a+3 13 pages. $1.25- 
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most significant parts of the New Testament text are printed in an 
original translation divided into twenty-four chapters. Each chapter 
is followed by several pages of explanatory comment. An appendix 
gives questions on both text and comment, and suggestive topics for 
further study with explicit references to the literature of the subject. A 
brief but excellent bibliography is also included. The method enables 
the author to concentrate attention upon the parts of the New Testament 
necessary for a clear view of the progress of Christianity in the first 
century. It sacrifices in a measure the direct use of the Bible and 
familiarity with the New Testament writings as they stand. The 
difficult task of selection has been performed well in the main. It is 
unfortunate that no place could be found for the Pastoral Epistles and 
Second Peter. They might well have been taken as representative of 
a later stage of development in doctrine and organization. The new 
translation tends to justify the reprinting of the text, since it often brings 
out the meaning of a passage by unconventional phrasing, although it 
is sometimes marred by infelicities of word or construction. The para- 
graphs of comment present compactly but clearly the most important 
matters needed for the elucidation of the text. More references by 
chapter and verse to the New Testament would help the student to 
verify the interpretation and to fix it in his mind. The point of view 
of present-day criticism is maintained unless it be in regard to the 
historical accuracy of Acts. Is one warranted in speaking of Acts as a 
"vivid and satisfying record" (p. 29), or of "the exact historical char- 
acter of the older source" (p. 38)? The surmise that Ananias and 
Sapphira may have died of acute heart disease (p. 43) will not appeal to 
those who must choose between a myth and a miracle. The theory 
that there were two councils at Jerusalem, one an informal conference 
in 47 a.d. reported in Galatians, and the other a more formal meeting two 
years later reported in Acts, may answer some questions, but it raises 
others. The occasion of the conference as given in Acts 15:1 and Gal. 
2:4 seems identical. Why does not Paul refer to the second conference 
in Galatians, where he is giving a history of the debate ? If we allow 
for Luke's interest and method as a church historian and for Paul's 
emphasis on the personal rather than on the formal elements of the story, 
it is quite possible to regard the two accounts as referring to the same 
event without sacrificing more of the historicity of Acts than must be 
surrendered on other grounds. Like the other volumes of the series, 
this book is well adapted for use in Bible classes in church or college. 
The series as a whole will be appreciated by the increasing number of men 
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who seek a critical estimate of biblical records and a satisfactory 

presentation of Old and New Testament history. 

John P. Deane 
Beloit College 



AN INTERPRETATION OF IRENAEUS 

Since Irenaeus has a fundamental place in the history of doctrine, 
being essentially the first theologian constructing the religion of Jesus 
in terms of Greek thought and the first to formulate that scheme of 
salvation which necessitated the Nicene-Chalcedonian dogma, a detailed 
study of his teaching such as is considered here 1 is interesting and profit- 
able. Dr. Hitchcock lacks nothing in leisurely completeness of observa- 
tion, and enthusiastic reverence for Irenaeus gives warmth to his exposi- 
tion. He finds and enjoys a homiletic devotional quality in Irenaeus, 
reading him as he would St. Augustine, and making many comparisons — 
for the most part inapt — with the devout intuitions of Vaughan, Which- 
cote, More, Tennyson. The "beautiful" utterances quoted from 
Irenaeus have, however, an abstract metaphysical form and their value 
for la vie d&vote would seem to be contributed by the piety of the student. 

Dr. Hitchcock's own faith is that of the fully developed Greek 
dogma, and the questions occupying him in the study of Irenaeus are 
about the latter's relation to the later resultant form of church doctrine 
and institutional form rather than his place in an early historical develop- 
ment. The tendency to relate to modern results tempts Dr. Mont- 
gomery to an unnecessary chapter where, stimulated by Irenaeus' 
attack on Gnosticism, he criticizes Theosophy, Swedenborgianism, and 
Christian Science. This treatment, which blurs the definition of the 
place of Irenaeus in early doctrinal evolution, allows attention to dwell 
on some permanently edifying elements in the ancient father, as, for 
example, his treatment of the problem of evil (chap. iv). The tempta- 
tion, however, to read full later meanings into earlier expressions is 
not escaped. Holding for himself to the enhypostatic Christology 
(p. 134, note; p. 155), Dr. Hitchcock reads this view into Irenaeus. It 
may be there virtually by implication, but it is not there as conscious 
reflection. Similarly, the effort is to make Irenaeus sound on the 
doctrine of the Trinity by the anxious tests of later times — but in vain. 
Irenaeus means to distinguish the Son and the Spirit, but he cannot 

1 Irenaeus of Lugdunum, A Study of His Teaching. By F. R. Raymond Hitchcock 
M.A., D.D. With a foreword by H. B. Swete, D.D. Cambridge: University Press. 
1914. 373 pages, os. 



